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The fact stated in the Preface, that " it is very difficult to procure 
a copy [of Jomini's Life of Napoleon] in French," gives this translation 
a certain value. But a pretty careful examination of more than half 
the four volumes, and a comparison of much of their contents with the 
original, has detected so many inaccuracies, errors, and omissions, as to 
leave us with the impression that every one who has access to a library 
which contains the original will do better to consult or read that than 
to use the translation. 

The volume of maps which accompanies the translation is composed 
of A. K. Johnston's reduction from the originals of Jomini, and seems 
to be admirable in every particular. 



2. — Essays on Fiction. By Nassau W. Seniok. London. 1864. 

We opened this work with the hope of finding a general survey of 
the nature and principles of the subject of which it professes to treat. 
Its title had led us to anticipate some attempt to codify the vague and 
desultory canons, which cannot, indeed, be said to govern, but which in 
some measure define, this department of literature. We had long re- 
gretted the absence of any critical treatise upon fiction. But our regret 
was destined to be embittered by disappointment. 

The title of the volume before us is a misnomer. The late Mr. Senior 
would have done better to call his book Essays on Fictions. Essays on 
the Novelists, even, would have been too pretentious a name. For in 
the first place, Mr. Senior's novelists are but five in number ; and in 
the second, we are treated, not to an examination of their general merits, 
but to an exposition of the plots of their different works. These Essays, 
we are told, appeared in four of the leading English Eeviews at inter- 
vals from the year 1821 to the year 1857. On the whole, we do not 
think they were worth this present resuscitation. Individually respect- 
able enough in their time and place, they yet make a very worthless 
book. It is not necessarily very severe censure of a magazine article 
to say that it contains nothing. Sandwiched between two disquisitions 
of real merit, it may subsist for a couple of weeks upon the accidental 
glory of its position. But when half a dozen empty articles are bound 
together, they are not calculated to form a very substantial volume. Mr. 
Senior's papers may incur the fate to which we are told that inanimate 
bodies, after long burial, are liable on exposure to the air, — they crum- 
ble into nothing. Much better things have been said on these same au- 
thors than anything Mr. Senior has given us. Much wiser dicta than his 
lie buried in the dusty files of the minor periodicals. His remarks are 
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but a dull restatement of the current literary criticism. He is superfi- 
cial without being lively ; he is indeed so heavy, that we are induced 
to wonder why his own weight does not force him below the surface. 

But he brings one important quality to his task. He is evidently a 
very good novel-reader. For this, alone we are grateful. By profes- 
sion not a critic nor a maker of light books, he yet read novels thought- 
fully. In his eyes, we fancy, the half-hour " wasted " over a work of 
fiction was recovered in the ensuing half-hour's meditation upon it. 
That Mr. Senior was indeed what is called a " confirmed " novel-read- 
er, his accurate memory for details, his patient research into inconsist- 
encies, — dramatic, historic, geographic, — abundantly demonstrate. 
The literary judgments of persons not exclusively literary are often 
very pleasant. There are some busy men who have read more roman- 
ces and verses than twenty idle women. They have devoured all 
James and Dumas at odd hours. They have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Bulwer, Coventry Patmore, and the morning paper, in 
their daily transit to their place of business. , They have taken advan- 
tage of a day in bed to review all Richardson. It is only because they 
are hard-working men that they can do these things. They do them 
to the great surprise of their daughters and sisters, who stay at home all 
day to practise listless sonatas and read the magazines. If these ladies 
had spent the day in teaching school, in driving bargains, or in writing 
sermons, they would, readily do as much. For our own part, we should 
like nothing better than to write stories for weary lawyers and school- 
masters. Idle people are satisfied with the great romance of doing 
nothing. But busy people come fresh to their idleness. The imagina- 
tive faculty, which has been gasping for breath all day under the great 
pressure of reason, bursts forth when its possessor is once ensconced 
under the evening lamp, and draws a long breath in the fields of fiction. 
It fills its lungs for the morrow. Sometimes, we regret to say, it fills 
them in rather a fetid atmosphere ; but for the most part it inhales the 
wholesome air of Anglo-Saxon good sense. Certain young persons are 
often deeply concerned at their elders' interest in a book which they 
themselves have voted either very dull or very silly. The truth is, that 
their elders are more credulous than they. Young persons, however 
they may outgrow the tendency in later life, are often more or less ro- 
mancers on their own account. While the tendency lasts, they are very 
critical in the matter of fictions. It is often enough to damn a well- 
intentioned story, that the heroine should be called Kate rather than 
Katherine ; the hero Anthony rather than Ernest. These same youth- 
ful critics will be much more impartial at middle age. Many a matron 
of forty will manage to squeeze out a tear over the recital of a form of 
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courtship which at eighteen she thought absurdly improbable. She will 
be plunged in household cares ; her life will have grown prosaic ; her 
thoughts will have overcome their bad habits. It would seem, therefore, 
that as her knowledge of life has increased, her judgment of fiction, 
which is but a reflection of life, should have become more unerring. 
But it is a singular fact, that as even the most photographically disposed 
novels address pre-eminently the imagination, her judgment, if it be of 
the average weight, will remain in abeyance, while her rejuvenated 
imagination takes a holiday. The friends of a prolific novelist must be 
frequently tempted to wonder at the great man's fertility of invention, 
and to deprecate its moral effects. An author's wife, sitting by his 
study-table, and reading page after page of manuscript as he dashes it 
off, will not be unlikely to question him' thus : " Do you never weary 
of this constant grinding out of false persons and events ? To tell the 
truth, I da I would rather not read any more, if you please. It 's 
very pretty, but there 's too much of it. It 's all so untrue. I believe 
I will go up to the nursery. Do you never grow sick of this atmosphere 
of lies ? " To which the prolific novelist will probably reply : " Some- 
times ; but not by any means so often as you might suppose. Just as 
the habitually busy man is the best novel-reader, so he is the best 
novel-writer ; so the best novelist is the busiest man. It is, as you say, 
because I ' grind out ' my men and women that I endure them. It is 
because I create them by the sweat of my brow that I venture to look 
them in the face. My work is my salvation. If this great army of 
puppets came forth at my simple bidding, then indeed I should die of 
their senseless clamor. But as the matter stands, they are my very good 
friends. The pains of labor regulate and consecrate my progeny. If 
it were as easy to write novels as to read them, then, too, my stomach 
might rebel against the phantom-peopled atmosphere which I have 
given myself to breathe. If the novelist endowed with the greatest 
' facility ' ever known wrote with a tenth part of the ease attributed to 
him, then again his self-sufficiency might be a seventh wonder. But 
he only half suffices to himself, and it is the constant endeavor to sup- 
ply the missing half, to make both ends meet, that reconciles him to his 
occupation." 

But we have wandered from our original proposition ; which was, 
that the judgments of intelligent half-critics, like Mr. Senior, are very 
pleasant to serious critics. That is, they would be very pleasant in 
conversation ; but they are hardly worth the trouble of reading. A 
person who during a long life has kept up with the light literature of 
his day, if he have as good a memory as Mr. Senior, will be au inter- 
esting half-hour's companion. He will remind you of a great deal that 
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you hare forgotten. This will be his principal merit. This is Mr. 
Senior's chief merit in the present volume. 

His five authors are Scott, Bulwer, Thackeray, Mrs. Stowe, and — 
Colonel Senior. We are at loss to understand this latter gentleman's 
presence in so august a company. He wrote, indeed, a tale called 
" Charles Vernon," and we believe him to be a relative of the author. 
His presence was doubtless very good fun to the Messrs. Senior, but it 
is rather poor fun to the public. It must be confessed, however, that 
Mr. Senior has restrained the partiality of blood to decent limits. He 
uses his kinsman chiefly as a motive for an aesthetic dissertation of 
questionable soundness ; and he praises his story no more than, to judge 
from two or three extracts, it deserves. 

He begins with Sir Walter Scott. The articles of which the paper 
on Scott is composed were written while the Waverley Novels were in 
their first editions. In our opinion this fact is their chief recommenda- 
tion. It is interesting to learn the original effect of these remarkable 
books. It is pleasant to see their classical and time-honored figures 
dealt with as the latest sensations of the year. In the year 1821, the 
authorship of the novels was still unavowed. But we may gather from 
several of Mr. Senior's remarks the general tendency of the public faith. 
The reviewer has several sly hits at the author of " Marmion." He 
points out a dozen coincidences in the talent and treatment of the poet 
and the romancer. And he leaves the intelligent reader to draw his own 
conclusions. After a short preface he proceeds to the dismemberment 
of each of the novels, from " Rob Hoy " downward. In retracing one 
by one these long-forgotten plots and counter-plots, we yield once more 
to something of the great master's charm. We are inclined to believe 
that this charm is proof against time. The popularity which Mr. Senior 
celebrated forty years ago has in no measure subsided. The only per- 
ceptible change in Sir Walter's reputation is indeed the inevitable lot 
of great writers. He has submitted to the somewhat attenuating or- 
deal of classification ; he has become a standard author. He has been 
provided with a seat in our literature ; and if his visible stature has 
been by just so much curtailed, we must remember that it is only the 
passing guests who remain standing. Mr. Senior is a great admirer 
of Sir Walter, as may be gathered from the fact that he devotes two 
hundred pages to him. And yet he has a keen eye for his defects j 
and these he correctly holds to be very numerous. Yet he still loves 
him in spite of his defects ; which we think will be the permanent 
attitude of posterity. 

Thirty years have elapsed since the publication of the last of the 
Waverley series. During thirty years it has been exposed to the pub- 
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lie view. And meanwhile an immense deal has been accomplished in 
the department of fiction. A vast army has sprung up, both of pro- 
ducers and consumers. To the latter class a novel is no longer the im- 
posing phenomenon it was in Sir Walter's time. It implies no very 
great talent ; ingenuity is held to be the chief requisite for success. 
And indeed to write a readable novel is actually a task of so little ap- 
parent difficulty, that with many popular writers the matter is a con- 
stant trial of speed with the reading public. This was very much the 
case with Sir Walter. His facility in composition was almost as great 
as that of Mrs. Henry Wood, of modern repute. But it was the fashion 
among his critics to attribute this remarkable fact rather to his tran- 
scendent strength than to the vulgarity of his task. This was a wise 
conviction. Mrs. Wood writes three volumes in three months, to last 
three months. Sir Walter performed the same feat, and here, after the 
lapse of forty years, we still linger over those hasty pages. And we do 
it in the full cognizance of faults which even Mrs. Wood has avoided, 
of foibles for which she would blush. The public taste has been educat- 
ed to a spirit of the finest discernment, the sternest exaction. No pub- 
lisher would venture to offer " Ivanhoe " in the year 1864 as a novelty. 
The secrets of the novelist's craft have been laid bare ; new contrivan- 
ces have been invented ; and as fast as the old machinery wears out, it 
is repaired by the clever artisans of the day. Our modern ingenuity 
works prodigies of which the great Wizard never dreamed. And be- 
sides ingenuity we have had plenty of genius. We have had Dickens 
and Thackeray. Twenty other famous writers are working in the 
midst of us. The authors of " Amyas Leigh," of " The Cloister and 
the Hearth," of " Romola," have all overtaken the author of " Waver- 
ley " in his own walk. Sir Edward Bulwer has produced several his- 
torical tales, which, to use an expressive vulgarism, have "gone down" 
very extensively. And yet old-fashioned, ponderous Sir Walter holds 
his own. 

He was the inventor of a new style. We all know the immense 
advantage a craftsman derives from this fact. He was the first to sport 
a fashion which was eventually taken up. For many years he enjoyed 
the good fortune of a patentee. It is difficult for the present genera- 
tion to appreciate the blessings of this fashion. But when we review 
the modes prevailing for twenty years before, we see almost as great a 
difference as a sudden transition from the Spenserian ruff to the By- 
ronic collar. We may best express Scott's character by saying that, 
with one or two exceptions, he was the first English prose story-teller. 
He was the first fictitious writer who addressed the public from its own 
level, without any preoccupation of place. Richardson is classified 
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simply by the matter of length. He is neither a romancer nor a story- 
teller : he is simply Richardson. The works of Fielding and Smollett 
are less monumental, yet we cannot help feeling that they too are 
writing for an age in which a single novel is meant to go a great way. 
And then these three writers are emphatically preachers and moralists. 
In the heart of their productions lurks a didactic raison d'etre. Even 
Smollett — who at first sight appears to recount his heroes' adventures 
very much as Leporello in the opera rehearses the exploits of Don 
Juan — aims to instruct and to edify. To posterity one of the chief 
attractions of " Tom Jones " is the fact that its author was one of the 
masses, that he wrote from the midst of the working, suffering mortal 
throng. But we feel guilty in reading the book in any such disposition 
of mind. We feel guilty, indeed, in admitting the question of art or 
science into our considerations. The story is like a vast episode in a 
sermon preached by a grandly humorous divine ; and however we may 
be entertained by the way, we must not forget that our ultimate duty 
is to be instructed. With the minister's week-day life we have no con- 
cern : for the present he is awful, impersonal Morality ; and we shall 
incur his severest displeasure if we view him as Henry Fielding, Esq., 
as a rakish man of letters, or even as a figure in English literature. 
" Waverley " was the first novel which was self-forgetful. It proposed 
simply to amuse the reader, as an old English ballad amused him. It 
undertook to prove nothing but facts. It was the novel irresponsible. 

We do not mean to say that Scott's great success was owing solely to 
this, the freshness of his method. This was, indeed, of great account, 
but it was as nothing compared with his own intellectual wealth. Be- 
fore him no prose-writer had exhibited so vast and rich an imagination : 
it had not, indeed, been supposed that in prose the imaginative faculty 
was capable of such extended use. Since Shakespeare, no writer had 
created so immense a gallery of portraits, nor, on the whole, had any 
portraits been so lifelike. Men and women, for almost the first time 
out of poetry, were presented in their habits as they lived. The 
Waverley characters were all instinct with something of the poetic fire. 
To our present taste many of them may seem little better than lay- 
figures. But there are many kinds of lay-figures. A person who goes 
from the workshop of a carver of figure-heads for ships to an exhibi- 
tion of wax-work, will find in the latter the very reflection of nature. 
And even when occasionally the waxen visages are somewhat inex- 
pressive, he can console himself with the sight of unmistakable velvet 
arfd brocade and tartan. Scott went to his prose task with essentially' 
the same spirit which he had brought to the composition of his poems. 
Between these two departments of his work the difference is very small. 
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Portions of " Marmion " are very good prose ; portions of " Old Mor- 
tality " are tolerable poetry. Scott was never a very deep, intense, 
poetic poet : his verse alone was unflagging. So when he attacked his 
prose characters with his habitual poetic inspiration, the harmony of 
style was hardly violated. It is a great peculiarity, and perhaps it is 
one of the charms of his historical tales, that history is dealt with in all 
poetic reverence. He is tender of the past : he knows that she is frail. 
He certainly knows it. Sir Walter could not have read so widely or 
so curiously as he did, without discovering a vast deal that was gross 
and ignoble in bygone times. But he excludes these elements as if he 
feared they would clash with his numbers. He has the same indiffer- 
ence to historic truth as an epic poet, without, in the novels, having the 
same excuse. "We write historical tales differently now. We acknowl- 
edge the beauty and propriety of a certain poetic reticence. But we 
confine it to poetry. The task of the historical story-teller is, not to in- 
vest, but to divest the past. Tennyson's " Idyls of the King " are far 
more one-sided, if we may so express it, than anything of Scott's. But 
imagine what disclosures we should have if Mr. Charles Reade were to 
take it into his head to write a novel about King Arthur and his times. 

Having come thus far, we are arrested by the sudden conviction that 
it is useless to dogmatize upon Scott ; that it is almost ungrateful to 
criticise him. He, least of all, would have invited or sanctioned any 
curious investigation of his works. They were written without pre- 
tence: all that has been claimed. for them has been claimed by others 
than their author. They are emphatically works of entertainment. As 
such let us cherish and preserve them. Say what we will, we should 
be very sorry to lose, and equally sorry to mend them. There are few 
of us but can become sentimental over the uncounted hours they have 
cost us. There are moments of high-strung sympathy with the spirit 
which is abroad when we might find them rather dull — in parts ; but 
they are capital books to have read. Who would forego the compan- 
ionship of all those shadowy figures which stand side by side in their 
morocco niches in yonder mahogany cathedral ? What youth would 
willingly close his eyes upon that dazzling array of female forms, — so 
serried that he can hardly see where to choose, — Rebecca of York, 
Edith Plantagenet, Mary of Scotland, sweet Lucy Ashton? What 
maiden would consent to drop the dear acquaintance of Halbert Glen- 
dinning, of Wilfred of Ivanhoe, of Roland Graeme and Henry Morton ? 
Scott was a born story-teller : we can give him no higher praise. Sur- 
veying his works, his character, his method, as a whole, we can liken 
him to nothing better than to a strong and kindly elder brother, who 
gathers his juvenile public about him at eventide, and pours out a stream 
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of wondrous improvisation. "Who cannot remember an experience like 
this ? Gn no occasion are the delights of fiction so intense. Fiction ? 
These are the triumphs of fact. In the richness of his invention and 
memory, in the infinitude of his knowledge, in his improvidence for the 
future, in the skill with which he answers, or rather parries, sudden 
questions, in his low-voiced pathos and his resounding merriment, he is 
identical with the ideal fireside chronicler. And thoroughly to enjoy 
him, we must again become as credulous as children at twilight. 

The only other name of equal greatness with Scott's handled by Mr. 
Senior is Thackeray's. His remarks upon Thackeray are singularly 
pointless. He tells us that " Vanity Fair " is a remarkable book ; but 
a person whose knowledge of Thackeray was derived from Mr. Sen- 
ior's article would be surely at a loss to know wherein it is remarkable. 
To him it seems to have been above all amusing. We confess that this 
was not our impression of the book on our last reading. We remember 
once witnessing a harrowing melodrama in a country playhouse, where 
we happened to be seated behind a rustic young couple who labored 
under an almost brutal incapacity to take the play as it was meant. 
They were like bloodhounds on the wrong track. They laughed up- 
roariously, whereas the great point of the piece was that they should 
weep. They found the horrors capital sport, and when the central 
horror reached its climax, their merriment had assumed such violence 
that the prompter, at the cost of all dramatic vraisemblance, had to ad- 
vance to the footlights and inform them that he should be obliged to 
suspend the performance until betwixt them they could compose a decent 
visage. We can imagine some such stern inclination on the part of the 
author of " Vanity Fair," on learning that there were those in the au- 
dience who mistook his performance for a comedy. 

We have no space to advert to Mr. Senior's observations upon Bul- 
wer. They are at least more lenient than any we ourselves should be 
tempted to make. As for the article on Mrs. Stowe, it is quite out of 
place. It is in no sense of the word a literary criticism. It is a disqui- 
sition on the prospects of slavery in the United States. 



3. — The Campaner Thai, and Other Writings. From the German of 
Jean Paul Fbiedbich Richtee. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 
1864. 16mo. pp. 383. 

Grateful as we are to the publishers of this volume for the gener- 
ous faith in Jean Paul and their public which inspires them to bring 
out in so excellent a form everything of his which they can get in 



